FERGUSON: 

toward a radical understanding 




Introduction 



This booklet is a collection of short articles written by participants of 
the struggle in Ferguson, people that support the furthering of their 
struggle for liberation, and people that are participating in Black 
liberation struggle in other cities. We hope that these articles can help 
foster radical discussion and critical action. 

We acknowledge that we are uninvited settlers upon these 
lands inappropriately called the "United States" and 
"Canada". Those of us that are not native to this continent are 
occupying the lands of others, and there can truly be no justice on 
stolen land. 

We acknowledge that the global dominance of the "United 
States" was built upon the lands of millions of Native people 
and the labor produced by kidnapping and enslaving millions 
of Africans, Asians, Native, and other people of color. The 

dominant society is built upon the foundations of genocide, land-theft, 
white supremacy", patriarchy", and slavery. 

We acknowledge that the government of the "United States" 
oppresses people of color on a scale that any normal hate 
group could only dream of. If any other institution was to kidnap, 
torture, and lock up millions of people we would regard them as a 
violent threat. If any other institution was to target people of color so 
deliberately we would regard them as a hate group. The "United 
States" operates as a hate group; while no longer publicly 
admitting to hate people of color, actions speak louder than 
words. 

We acknowledge that it is the responsibility of those that 
benefit from racial oppression (i.e. white people) to help 
oppressed peoples dismantle the systems that oppress them. 

Though everyone should bear some responsibility in this fight, more 
privilege equals more responsibility By no means should that be 
taken to mean that the struggle should be guided or led by 
people of privilege; the opposite is true. Those that have 
privilege (for example: skin privilege, male privilege, financial privilege, 
physical ability privilege, legal status privilege, etc.) should be tasked 
with doing the grunt work, the work of highest personal risk, and work 
that does not seek recognition. This is not a struggle for white 
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people, but this is a struggle that white people have a 
responsibility to support. (We hate to even dedicate this much 
room for talking to white people, but it is imperative that white folks 
intending to support this struggle act very carefully and self- critically in 
order to not perpetuate racist dynamics.) 

We acknowledge that we don't have an easy set of answers to 
the complexly layered social and political systems that need 
to be discussed in order to critically understand systems of 
oppression. Forming an understanding of these systems is a process 
that is always changing, as the systems themselves change. In order to 
formulate a deep understanding we must listen to the voices of people 
that experience the brunt of oppression under this global system of 
white supremacy', hetero-patriarchy", colonialism', and capitalism'. If 
we do not follow the lead of people that are oppressed and silenced we 
will surely continue to perpetuate the systems that oppress them. 

We acknowledge that there are as many views as there are people. The 
articles in this pamphlet are taken from separate sources. Thus, the 
opinions of the authors may vary. Think of this booklet as a printed 
blog; we are only reposting what other publications have put out. 

In selecting these articles we specifically looked for voices that are 
normally marginalized". We also looked for articles that were not overly 
academic. We want this material to be accessible to as many readers as 
possible. As you might have already noticed, some of the words have a 
little dot next to them (like this"). Any word with this little dot next to it 
will appear in the glossary in the back of the booklet. We included this 
glossary to help with some of the more complicated terms, as well as 
some of the vocabulary that we believe is important for this discussion. 

We use the word 'discussion' because we want you to discuss these 
articles with your friends, family, peers, co-workers, anyone, and 
everyone. It is crucial that we formulate a radical analysis of systems of 
oppression in order to help dismantle them. Listening is only the 
first step. 

Please feel free to send us your thoughts via e-mail: radlistening@riseup.net 

TRIGGER WARNING: Topics include mentions of police violence, 
racial violence, sexual violence, and gender-based violence. 
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THE RESULTS ARE IN 

An Open Letter from Protestors On The Grand Jury Decision (ll.24.l4) 

IN FERGUSON, A WOUND BLEEDS. 

For 1 08 days, we have been in a state of prolonged and protracted grief. In 
that time, we have found community with one another, bonding together 
as family around the simple notion that our love for our community 
compels us to fight for our community. We have had no choice but to cling 
together in hope, faith, love, and indomitable determination to capture 
that ever-escaping reality of justice. 

After 108 days, that bleeding wound has been reopened, salt poured in, 
insult added to the deepest of injury. On August 9th, we found ourselves 
pushed into unknown territory, learning day by day, minute by minute, to 
lead and support a movement bigger than ourselves, the most important of 
our lifetime. We were indeed unprepared to begin with, and even in our 
maturation through these 108 days, we find ourselves re-injured, 
continually heartbroken, and robbed of even the remote possibility of 
judicial resolution. A life has been violently taken before it could barely 
begin. In this moment, we know, beyond any doubt, that no one will be 
held accountable within the confines of a system to which we were taught 
to pledge allegiance. The very hands with which we pledged that 
allegiance were not enough to save Mike in surrender. 

Once again, in our community, in our country, that pledge has returned to 
us void. 

For 1 08 days, we have continuously been admonished that we should "let 
the system work," and wait to see what the results are. 

The results are in. 

And we still don't have justice. 

This fight for the dignity of our people, for the importance of our lives, for 
the protection of our children, is one that did not begin Michael's murder 
and will not end with this announcement. The 'system' you have told us to 
rely on has kept us on the margins of society. This system has housed us in 
her worst homes, educated our children in her worst schools, locked up our 
men at disproportionate rates and shamed our women for receiving the 
support they need to be our mothers. This system you have admonished us 
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to believe in has consistently, unfailingly, and unabashedly let us down and 
kicked us out, time and time again. 

This same system in which you've told us to trust—this same system meant 
to serve and protect citizens— has once again killed two more of our 
unarmed brothers: Walking up a staircase and shot down in cold blood, we 
fight for Akai Gurley; Playing with a toy after police had been warned that 
he held a bb gun and not a real gun at only twelve years old, we fight for 
Tamir Rice. 

So you will likely ask yourself, now that the announcement has been made, 
why we will still take to the streets? Why we will still raise our voices to 
protect our community? Why we will still cry tears of heartbreak and sing 
songs of determination? 

We will continue to struggle because without struggle, there is no progress. 

We will continue to disrupt life, because without disruption we fear for our 
lives. 

We will continue because Assata [Shakur] reminds us daily that, "it is our 
duty to fight for freedom. It is our duty to win. We must love and 
support one another. We have nothing to lose but our chains. " 

Those chains have bound us-all of us- up for too long. And do not be 
mistaken- if one of us is bound, we all are. We are, altogether, bound up in 
a system that continues to treat some men better than others. A system 
that preserves some and disregards others. A system that protects the rights 
of some and does not guard the rights of all. 

And until this system is dismantled, until the status quo that deems us less 
valuable than others is no longer acceptable or profitable, we will struggle. 
We will fight. We will protest. 

Grief, even in its most righteous state, cannot last forever. No community 
can sustain itself this way. 

So we still continue to stand for progress, and stand alongside anyone who 
will make a personal investment in ending our grief and will take a 
personal stake in achieving justice. 

We march on with purpose. The work continues. This is not a moment but 
a movement. The movement lives. 

This letter was written and signed by numerous protestors and supporters, too many to 
list. Permission is granted in advance for reproduction by all outlets. 
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WHY WE WON'T WAIT 

by ROBIN D.G. KELLEY 

Wait. Patience. Stay Calm. "This is a country that allows everybody to 
express their views," said the first Black president, "allows them to 
peacefully assemble, to protest actions that they think are unjust." Don't 
disrupt, express. Justice will be served. We respect the rule of law. This is 
America. 

We've all been waiting for the grand jury's decision, not because most of 
us expected an indictment. District Attorney Robert P. McCulloch's 
convoluted statement explaining — or rather, defending — how the grand 
jury came to its decision resembled a victory speech. For a grand jury to 
find no probable cause even on the lesser charge of involuntary 
manslaughter is a stunning achievement in a police shooting of an 
unarmed teenager with his hands raised, several yards away. Distilling 
4,799 pages of grand jury proceedings to less than twenty minutes, he 
managed to question the integrity of eyewitnesses, accuse the 24-hour 
news cycle and social media for disrupting the investigation, and blame 
alleged neighborhood violence for why the removal of Mike Brown's body 
from the pavement had to wait until morning. McCulloch never indicted a 
cop in his life, so why expect anything different now? 

Some waited hoping for a miracle; most waited because they knew a crisis 
was brewing. The white folks in St. Louis and surrounding municipalities, 
as well as the state of Missouri, used the waiting period to prepare for war. 
Residents bought more guns and ammunition, stockpiled on plywood to 
cover store windows, installed alarm systems and window bars, stocked up 
on food and water. Governor Jay Nixon declared a state of emergency, 
calling up National Guard forces from across the state and beyond, 
training the state militia for riot control and counterinsurgency*. The 
federal government has dispatched FBI agents, some presumably 
undercover operating inside protest movements. As I write these words, all 
forces are being deployed against protesters and the Black community 
more generally, and the governor has requested more National Guard 
troops. 

Meanwhile, as we waited for the grand jury's decision, a twelve -year-old 
Black boy named Tamir Rice was shot and killed by police in Cleveland 
because the officer mistook his toy gun for a real one. Tamir was playing 
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outside of Cleveland's Cudell Recreation Center, one of the few public 
facilities left that provide safe space for children. 

As we waited, Cleveland cops took the life of Tanisha Anderson, a 37- 
year-old Black woman suffering from bipolar disorder. Police arrived at her 
home after family members called 9 1 1 to help her through a difficult crisis, 
but rather than treat her empathetically they did what they were trained to 
do when confronted with Black bodies in Black neighborhoods — they 
treated her like an enemy combatant. When she became agitated, one 
officer wrestled her to the ground and cuffed her while a second officer 
pinned her "face down on the ground with his knee pressed down heavily 
into the back for 6 to 7 minutes, until her body went completely limp." She 
stopped breathing. They made no effort to administer CPR, telling the 
family and witnesses that she was sleeping. When the ambulance finally 
arrived twenty minutes later, she was dead. 

As we waited, police in Ann Arbor, Michigan, killed a forty-year-old Black 
woman named Aura Rain Rosser. She was reportedly brandishing a 
kitchen knife when the cops showed up on a domestic violence call, 
although her boyfriend who made the initial report insisted that she was 
no threat to the officers. No matter; they opened fire anyway. 

As we waited, a Chicago police officer fatally shot 19-year-old Roshad 
Mcintosh. Despite the officer's claims, several eyewitnesses reported that 
Mcintosh was unarmed, on his knees with his hands up, begging the 
officer to hold his fire. 

As we waited, police in Saratoga Springs, Utah, pumped six bullets into 
Darrien Hunt, a 22-year-old Black man dressed kind of like a ninja and 
carrying a replica Samurai sword. And police in Victorville, California, 
killed Dante Parker, a 36-year-old Black man and father of five. He had 
been stopped while riding his bike on suspicion of burglary. When he 
became "uncooperative," the officers repeatedly used tasers to try to 
subdue him. He died from his injuries. 

As we waited, a twenty-eight-year-old Black man named Akai Gurley met 
a similar fate as he descended a stairwell in the Louis H. Pink Houses in 
East New York, Brooklyn. The police were on a typical reconnaissance 
mission through the housing project. Officer Peter Liang negotiated the 
darkened stairwell, gun drawn in one hand, flashlight in the other, 
prepared to take down any threat he encountered. According to liberal 
mayor Bill DeBlasio and police chief Bill Bratton, Mr. Gurley was 
collateral damage. Apologies abound. He left a two-year-old daughter. 
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As we waited, LAPD officers stopped 25-year-old Ezell Ford, a mentally 
challenged Black man, in his own South Los Angeles neighborhood and 
shot him to death. The LAPD stopped Omar Abrego, a 37-year-old father 
from Los Angeles, and beat him to death. 

And as we waited and waited and waited, Darren Wilson got married, 
continued to earn a paycheck while on leave, and received over $400,000 
worth of donations for his "defense." 




You see, we've been waiting for dozens, hundreds, thousands of 
indictments and convictions. Every death hurts. Every exonerated cop, 
security guard, or vigilante enrages. The grand jury's decision doesn't 
surprise most Black people because we are not waiting for an indictment. We 
are waiting for justice — or more precisely, struggling for justice. We all 
know the names and how they died. Eric Garner, Kajieme Powell, 
Vonderitt D. Meyers, Jr., John Crawford III, Cary Ball Jr., Mike Brown, ad 
infinitum. They were unarmed and shot down by police under 
circumstances for which lethal force was unnecessary. We hold their names 
like recurring nightmares, accumulating the dead like ghoulish baseball 
cards. Except that there is no trading. No forgetting. Just a stack of dead 
bodies that rises every time we blink. For the last three generations, 
Eleanor Bumpurs, Michael Stewart, Eula Love, Amadu Diallo, Oscar 
Grant, Patrick Dorismond, Malice Green, Tyisha Miller, Sean Bell, Aiyana 
Stanley-Jones, Margaret LaVerne Mitchell, to name a few, have become 
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symbols of racist police violence. And I'm only speaking of the dead — not 
the harassed, the beaten, the humiliated, the stopped-and-frisked, the 
raped. 

Meanwhile, Governor Jay Nixon, President Obama, Attorney General 
Eric Holder, the mainstream press and every state-anointed Negro leader 
lecture Black people to stay calm and remain non-violent, when the main 
source of violence has been the police. Mike Brown's murder brought 
people out to the streets, where they were met with tear gas and rubber 
bullets. State violence is always rendered invisible in a world where cops 
and soldiers are heroes, and what they do is always framed as "security," 
protection, and self-defense. Police occupy the streets to protect and serve 
the citizenry from (Black) criminals out of control. This is why, in every 
instance, there is an effort to depict the victim as assailant - Trayvon Martin 
used the sidewalk as a weapon, Mike Brown used his big body. A lunge or 
a glare from a Black person can constitute an imminent threat. When the 
suburb of Ferguson blew up following Mike Brown's killing on August 9, 
the media and mainstream leadership were more concerned with looting 
and keeping the "peace" than the fact that Darren Wilson was free on paid 
leave. Or that leaving Brown's bullet-riddled, lifeless body, on the street for 
four and a half hours, bleeding, cold, stiff from rigor mortis, constituted a 
war crime in violation of the Fourth Geneva Convention. It was, after all, 
an act of collective punishment - the public display of the tortured corpse 
was intended to terrorize the entire community, to punish everyone into 
submission, to remind others of their fate if they step out of line. We used 
to call this "lynching." 

War? Yes, war. The immediate and sustained resistance to the police 
following Mike Brown's murder revealed the low intensity war between the 
state and Black people, and the disproportionate use of force against 
protesters following the grand jury's decision escalated the conflict. To the 
world at large, Ferguson looked like a war zone because the police 
resembled the military with their helmets, flak jackets, armed personnel 
carriers, and M-16 rifles. But African- American residents of Ferguson and 
St Louis proper, and in impoverished communities across the country, did 
not have to endure tear gas or face down riot cops to know that they were 
already living in a war zone — hence Mike Brown's and Dorian Johnson's 
initial trepidation toward the police. 

Past and present police violence in the area gave Brown and Johnson good 
reason to fear Wilson. The prosecution turned what may have seemed like 
a reasonable act of self-defense on the part of a startled and angry 
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eighteen-year-old kid into an "assault of a law officer in the first degree." 
That Wilson feared for his life was all he needed to justify lethal force. But 
it is the instructions to the grand jury toward the end of the three-month- 
long deliberations that deserve our attention. After asking jurors to judge 
Wilson's actions against Missouri statute on police use of deadly force, the 
assistant county prosecutors, Sheila Whirley and Kathi Alizadeh, suddenly 
announced that after "doing our research" they learned that the statute 
had been superseded by a U.S. Supreme Court decision. In lieu of the 
decision and the old statute, Whirley wrote up a description of how the 
law applies when an officer can use force when making an arrest. When a 
grand juror began asking questions for clarification, Whirley explains that 
the old law "is not entirely incorrect or inaccurate, but there is something 
that is not correct, ignore it totally." She then indicates that they will rely 
on the U. S. Supreme Court decision in Tennessee v. Garner (1985), "not 
that that matters much to you... We don't want to get into a law class." 
She went on to focus on the self-defense instruction. 

But just a quick glance at the decision reveals that the ruling was intended 
to limit the use of deadly force, arguing that killing a fleeing suspect 
constitutes an intrusive "seizure" potentially violating 4 th Amendment 
protections against being deprived of life. If a suspect is not armed and 
dangerous, the use of deadly force is not warranted and thus the seizure of 
life is not reasonable. 

Whether we call it a war on drugs, or "Operation Ghetto Storm" as the 
Malcolm X Grassroots Movement dubs it, what we are dealing with is 
nothing less than permanent war waged by the state and its privatized 
allies on a mostly poor and marginalized' Black and Brown working-class. 
Five centuries in the making, it stretches from slavery and imperialism' to 
massive systematic criminalization. We see the effects on our children, in 
the laws that make it easier to prosecute juveniles as adults; in the deluge of 
zero tolerance policies (again a by-product of the war on drugs); in the 
startling fact that expulsions and suspensions have risen exponentially 
despite a significant decline in violent crime. Crisis, moral panics, 
neoliberal" policies, racism fuel an expansive system of human 
management based on incarceration, surveillance, containment, 
pacification, lethal occupation, and gross misrepresentation. 

The Black community of Ferguson and adjacent communities experience 
war every single day, in routine police stops, fines for noise ordinance 
violations (e.g., playing loud music), for fare-hopping on St. Louis's light 
rail system, for uncut grass or unkempt property, trespassing, wearing 
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"saggy pants," expired driver's license or registration, "disturbing the 
peace," among other things. If these fines or tickets are not paid, they may 
lead to jail time, the loss of one's car or other property, or the loss of one's 
children to social services. The criminal justice system is used to exact 
punishment and tribute, a kind of racial tax, on poor/working class Black 
people. In 2013, Ferguson's municipal court issued nearly 33,000 arrest 
warrants to a population of just over 21,000, generating about $2.6 million 
dollars in income for the municipality. That same year, 92 percent of 
searches and 86 percent of traffic stops in Ferguson involved black people, 
this despite the fact that one in three whites was found carrying illegal 
weapons or drugs, while only one in five blacks had contraband. 

And yet, defenders of the status quo always deflect critiques of state 
violence by citing the number of intra-racial homicides in low-income 
Black communities. Who can forget former New York Mayor Rudy 
Giuliani's recent quip to Michael Eric Dyson on "Meet the Press"?: 
"White police officers wouldn't be there [in black neighborhoods] "if you 
weren't killing each other." Racist bluster, to be sure, but such assertions 
have succeeded in foreclosing a deeper interrogation of how neoliberal' 
policies (i.e., dismantling the welfare state; promoting capital flight; 
privatizing public schools, hospitals, housing, transit, and other public 
resources; investing in police and prisons,) are a form of state violence that 
produces scarcity, environmental and health hazards, poverty, and 
alternative (illegal) economies rooted in violence and subjugation. 

Ironically, Giuliani's vitriol makes a compelling case for the failure of 
modern law enforcement. If the police are charged with keeping the peace 
and protecting citizens, but instead have contributed to the "epidemic" of 
violent deaths, then a case can be made for the complete withdrawal of 
the police from Black and Brown neighborhoods. The police are trained 
for combat and often regard the youth in low-income communities of 
color as potential enemy combatants. This is why the killing of "innocent" 
Black men in dark stairwells, Black women with kitchen knives, or little 
boys brandishing toy guns are not accidents. Cops patrol these areas with 
their weapon close at hand; behind every shadow lurks a suspect, and in 
war it is kill or be killed. 

In light of Missouri's failure to indict Darren Wilson for the murder of 
Mike Brown, calling for the withdrawal of the police — even temporarily — 
is a reasonable demand for people terrorized by state violence and feeling 
particularly vulnerable over their safely. They want law and order, but the 
police have shown a consistent disrespect for the law, flagrantly violated the 
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Constitution, and operated with little to no accountability. Instead, the 
police operate as a rogue outfit, their actions create disorder and fear. 
Furthermore, failure to indict effectively exonerates the police force, 
providing a pretext for the police to ramp up violence and repression' in 
response to the legitimate expression of anger and frustration over the 
government's failure to protect Black lives and ensure justice. It is already 
happening in the aftermath of the grand jury's decision, as riot police 
invade the headquarters of Hands Up United as well as designated safe 
spaces. 

The young organizers in Ferguson from Hands Up United, Lost Voices, 
Organization for Black Struggle, Don't Shoot Coalition, Millennial 
Activists United, and the like, understand they are at war. Tef Poe, Tory 
Russell, Montague Simmons, Cheyenne Green, Ashley Yates, and many 
other young Black activists in the St. Louis area have not been waiting 
around for an indictment. Nor are they waiting for the much vaunted 
Federal probe, for they have no illusions about a federal government that 
provides military hardware to local police, builds prisons, kills tens of 
thousands by manned and unmanned planes without due process, and 
arms Israel in its illegal wars and occupation. They have been organizing. 
So have the young Chicago activists who founded We Charge Genocide 
and the Black Youth Project, and the Los 
Angeles-based youth who make up the 
Community Rights Campaign, and the 
hundreds of organizations across the 
country challenging everyday state 
violence and occupation. They remind us, 
not only that Black lives matter — that 
should be self-evident — but that resistance 
matters. It matters because we are still 
grappling with the consequences of settler 
colonialism', racial capitalism' and 
patriarchy*. It mattered in post-Katrina 
New Orleans, a key battleground in 
neoliberalism's' unrelenting war on 
working people, where Black organizers 
lead multiracial coalitions to resist the privatization of schools, hospitals, 
public transit, public housing, and dismantling public sector unions. The 
young people of Ferguson continue to struggle with ferocity, not just to get 
justice for Mike Brown or to end police misconduct but to dismantle 
racism once and for all, to bring down the Empire, to ultimately end war. 
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AIN'T I A HUMAN?: 

Ferguson and the Neglect of Black Women, Femmes, and Girls 

By Danielle Stevens 

For those of us living while Black in the United States, particularly 
those of us who are also queer", trans', women, working class, 
immigrant, and/ or houseless, the regularity with which we are met 
with dehumanization is obscene. When humanity becomes a luxury 
exclusively accessible to those whose skin tones are closer to white, 
who benefit from and are valued through the direct brutalization of 
my Black, femme, gender non-conforming body, it becomes clear 
how deeply internalized anti-blackness (not racism, but anti- 
blackness) truly is. How do I survive in a country that was built 
through the labor, exploitation, and extermination of my ancestors, 
that has always devalued my entire existence and is working overtime 
to actualize my death? Where is the manual on how to survive 
consistent direct violence toward my personhood? How do I survive 
when my body is under constant siege? What is the value of my life? 
What is the value of my body? What is my worth? Do I have any? 
Ain't I a human? 

So many Black people, women, queer*, and trans* people are living 
in darkness and fear these days, everyday. Wondering if we will die 
today, if our loved ones will have their lives stolen today. There is so 
much heaviness weighing on our hearts. Black folks are literally out 
here getting killed for existing while Black. I tremble in fear at the 
thought that one day my grandma or mama or sisters might get 
murdered by some random white person, some security guard, some 
cop who doesn't see the intrinsic value of their lives. I fear they will 
die for not moving right, for not blinking correctly, for playing, for 
daring to being human. But then I fall into sadness realizing how 
seldom the deaths of Black women, girls, and femmes are centered 
within the public imaginary, and how their narratives will probably 
go untold. I shudder in coldness as I realize that their narratives will 
probably never be told. 
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I think of how often Black women, girls, and femmes are left out of 
national dialogues around state-sanctioned, anti-black violence. I see 
all of these beautifully organic protests unfolding in the streets; 
resistance movements where thousands of people collectively 
mobilize to assert our agency and humanity in regards to Ferguson 
and Mike Brown. I feel the fire, the urgency, the immediacy as I am 
inspired by the energy of the crowd. But I feel angry, invisible, 
heartbroken as I ask myself, where was all this beautiful Black rage 
when Islan Nettles was killed right outside a police station? Where 
was the urgency, the immediacy, the fire when a man was dragged 
from Islan Nettles' dying body as she fell into a coma? Where were 
the protests, the rallies, the street takeovers when her killer, Paris 
Wilson, was acquitted of misdemeanor charges while Nettles' 
mother, Delores, is still grieving the loss of her daughter? 

When we are complacent about the violence against women, 
femmes, girls of color, we send the message that our lives do not 
matter, that the lives of Black women, femmes, and girls are 
disposable, that our lives hold no value, and that our deaths & 
neglect are all in a day's work. Dismantling oppressive power 
structures that inflict violence upon Black women, femmes, & girls 
absolutely depends upon each and every one of us. It is urgent that we 
centralize the livelihood and self-determination of Black women, 
femmes, and girls in our freedom work and continue to transform 
ourselves intentionally to unlearn habits that uphold misogyny* and 
misogynoir (anti-black misogyny* against Black women, femmes, and 
girls). It is crucial that we demonstrate solidarity" with Black women, 
femmes, and girls and critically examine the ways we are complicit in 
anti-black misogynist* violence. 

As I continue to embody my truth as a Black femme person/ woman 
by expressing the ways I continue to endure systematic and 
interpersonal neglect, I am consistently told that right now is "too 
distracting," "too divisive," and just "not the right time" to talk about 
the lives of Black women, femmes and girls. But when is the right 
time? Why must we always take the back seat? When will be be 
prioritized? How long will I have to wait for my needs and concerns 
to receive spotlight? Where will you be when the next Black girl, 
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Black woman, Black femme person is killed cold in the streets? When 
is the right time? It is incredibly dehumanizing to tell Black women 
and femmes to "wait our turn" in order to advocate for our justice. 
This sentiment suggests that Black women, femmes*, and girls do not 
deserve to garner the same sense of urgency that Black cis men* and 
boys receive. You do not get to tell me when to shout, when to raise 
my voice. You do not get to regulate my liberation. What does Black 
liberation even look like if it does not include all Black people of all 
genders? Intersectionality* means that we can mourn and grieve our 
sibling Michael Brown while also calling out the violence against 
Black women at the same time. Islan Nettles' liberation is directly 
connected to the humanity of Michael Brown. Mia Henderson's 
freedom is inextricably linked to the freedom of Trayvon Martin. 
(And if you don't know these women's names and narratives, then 
you are part of the problem.) 

The right time is now and always and yesterday and last year and 
every moment. THE GENOCIDE AGAINST BLACK WOMEN, 
FEMMES*, AND GIRLS, AND THIS NATION'S SUBSEQUENT 
NEGLECT IS A STATE OF EMERGENCY. We do not cultivate 
the sense of urgency that is needed for the murders against Black 
women, girls, & femmes" by sitting idly by and allowing this epidemic 
to continue. 

How will we uphold the infinite value and worthiness of Black 
women, girls and femmes* today? Here are some things you can do, 
and this is by no means an exhaustive list: 

1. Write about it: Silence is not a luxury that Black 
women, girls, & femmes* can afford. Write the truth. 
That all Black women lives mater. Expose the 
transantagonist/misogynist* reality that continues to 
disallow Black women's stories from being told. 

2. Tell the Black women, girls, & femmes* around 
you that you love us infinitely. Tell us now. Tell us 
before it is too late. Tell us because Black women, girls, 
and femmes* need love too. Laverne Cox recently 
echoed Cornel West in expressing that, 'Justice is what 
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love looks like in public." We need some justice now, we 
need some justice today, we need some justice always. 

3. Listen to the Black women, girls, and femmes* in your 
community by hold a convening for us to express our 
needs and concerns for safety and protection. Center 
OUR lives. 

4. Examine and evaluate your priorities: If you are 

going to rallies & protests for Mike Brown and Eric 
Garner but not Islan Nettles and Aniya Parker, then you 
need to ask yourself some questions about the bodies 
you believe do and do not deserve your compassion. 

5. Hold your folks accountable: If notice that your 
loved ones/favorite authors/speakers at rallies are up in 
arms about the killings against Black men and boys but 
not when it comes to Black women, femmes*, and 
girls, speak on it. Now. Today. Remember, this is urgent. 

6. Ask yourself. What are you actually doing to 
demonstrate solidarity* with Black trans* women who are 
disproportionately subject to violence, homicide, and 
abuse amongst all other LGBTQJ and Black 
communities across race and gender? If it is isn't much, 
then you have some work to do. 



My life is dedicated to Black trans* women, to all Black 
women, to all women who risk their lives every moment by 
existing. If there is no justice for Black women in our 
communities, there is no peace for any of us. We all have a 
collective responsibility in resisting violence as it manifests 
within black communities. So I ask you, whose narratives 
will you remember today? Whose life is worthy enough for 
your energy tonight in the streets? 
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SOMg H®T&$ ON Htg 
RgtgHT & AST CAY PROTESTS 

(Editor's Note: The following reflection and analysis piece was written by Edge City 
members B. Sandor and Jeremy.) 

"It's hard to begin to understand that the drift in American life towards chaos is 
masked by all these smiling faces and do good efforts. " 

-James Baldwin 

Over the last two weeks in the East Bay, we have been in the streets night 
after night. In spite of tear gas, flash bang grenades and mass arrests, our 
numbers and nightly presence have increased. These recent protests in 
Oakland and Berkeley have included many different constituencies but 
also featured struggles over leadership, tactics and decision-making. 

A major shift in the East Bay protests has happened within the last week. 
On Saturday December 6th, several hundred protesters in Berkeley were 
kettled just outside the UC campus after a riotous march and brief clashes 
with police. As protestors were being detained by the police, a large group 
of students began filling the streets. The police soon issued a dispersal 
order, which incited the crowd even more. After a tense stand-off, students 
were met with police force and, as a result, many became radicalized 
overnight. 

We have seen some very exciting aspects of participation of UC Berkeley 
students in the growing and ongoing anti-police movement. Freeways have 
been taken over and held multiple times, militant marches have stretched 
the capacity of the police and taken a toll on several large corporate 
business and thousands of young folks that never engaged politics in this 
way before have been out every night. More recently, high school students 
have walked out of their schools and are planning future actions. There is 
a lot of excitement here with no sign of it letting up anytime soon. But in 
spite of these promising signs, there is also a need to acknowledge some of 
the more disturbing trends we have witnessed. 

#PizzaManMatters 

". . . Blackness is always- already criminalized in the collective unconscious. " 

- Frank B. Wilderson, III 
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The last several weeks of marches and actions have not just been policed 
by riot cops or by infiltrators, but by large segments of those brought in 
through the Berkeley actions as well. We've seen some arguments play out 
in the streets, sometimes violently, over people's conceptions of legitimate 
protest tactics and, under the banner of #Blacklivesmatter, there are 
several conflicting ideologies battling for legitimacy. On some occasions, 
protestors have literally split into two different camps: one side decrying 
the use of 'confrontational' tactics (which, apparently, also includes 
dragging trash cans into the street) and another favoring a diversity of 
approaches. Some self-appointed 'peace police' have attempted to mobilize 
support against 'violent' elements on social media through the Twitter 
hashtag #Walksafe while others have taken to Facebook to organize groups 
to guard businesses from being attacked. Other moments have highlighted 
more worrying, and dangerous, dynamics that raise important questions as 
we move into the third week of actions. 

On December 9, at roughly 9pm, a march that started in Berkeley made 
its way into Oakland. There was a brief attempt at a highway takeover 
near the MacArthur BART station where police forced people off the 
freeway and fired tear gas, flash bang grenades and rubber bullets into the 
crowd of supporters below. At about 10:30pm, the crowd continued its 
march to Downtown Oakland. At this point, the makeup of the march 
had noticeably shifted from a predominantly white group, to one that was 
much more racially diverse. As protestors moved down 14th and 
Broadway, a young Black man fell to the ground from what we soon found 
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to be a seizure. As a group his friends carried him into the nearby Pizza 
Man store, a large portion of the crowd began to raise a lot of commotion 
and drew attention to what was going on. But it wasn't the health of the 
young man experiencing a seizure that they were upset about. These 
young Black men were yelled at by mostly white protestors who screamed: 
"keep marching" and "peaceful protest." Some even attempted to 
physically prevent the youth from entering the store to help their friend, 
prompting two older Black men to stand guard outside the door. As a 
young Black man gasped for air this crowd — some wearing 'Black lives 
matter' shirts — immediately assumed the youth were attempting to loot 
or destroy the Pizza Man store. In this case, young Blacks were met with a 
familiar kind of white mob mentality that could only see the actions of 
Black youth as criminal and disruptive. Chants of "peaceful protest, 
peaceful protest" aimed at groups of militant Black folks would continue 
throughout the night. 

Mobilizing Whiteness 

While some liberal white protestors have been policing and attacking Black 
protestors in the name of "peaceful protest", other radical white protestors 
have been mobilizing as "anti-racist allies". Both the liberal white protestor 
and the radical "anti-racist ally" share an attachment to and investment in 
whiteness, the former through their defense of private property and their 
policing of Black youth and the latter through their desire to perfect a 
morally righteous whiteness. Both hold onto whiteness as the very category 
in which they understand their political activity. 

The white anti-racist ally performs their politics through a public 
expression of outrage. Their performance is intended to be highly visible 
and provocative as evidenced by the recent slogan "white silence is 
violence." The irony behind the slogan "white silence is violence" is that it 
ignores and fails to confront the actual physical violence committed by 
white protesters in defense of private property. Further, the slogan does 
nothing to amplify Black voices or support Black struggle. In actuality, this 
slogan, borne out of solidarity' with Black struggle, actually displaces that 
struggle by centering a white response to police violence. 

White liberals, by contrast, hold onto their whiteness by claiming that the 
movement is actually not about race and white supremacy' but a host of 
other issues such as police militarization. In the face of a movement that 
declares #Blacklivesmatter, white liberals simply reply with the lie that 
"#Alllivesmatter". While "white silence is violence" aims to make a certain 
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kind of whiteness visible, "#alllivesmatter" aims to hide whiteness. Yet, 
both slogans work to remove blackness from the equation by either 
focusing on white anti-racist responses to police violence or by simply 
ignoring race entirely 

All of this is not to say that white people have no role to play in a Black-led 
struggle against the police and white supremacy', or that their role should 
be to simply listen and act when they are asked to by various Black leaders. 
Listening to and talking with anyone who participated in the anti-police 
rebellions in Los Angeles in 1992, Oakland in 2009-2010, and Ferguson 
most recently, would be immensely more valuable than listening to five 
minutes of a speech from any one of the current crop of well-known Black 
leaders in this country. Anyone who watched events unfold in Ferguson 
over the last few months knows that if Al Sharpton or Jesse Jackson tells 
you to do something you probably shouldn't do it because you will likely be 
acting against the real leaders of this movement — the youth who chased 
them out of town. 

Instead of simply listening to and working under self-appointed Black 
leadership or acting without any input from Black folks, white radicals 
should pay attention to how the Black working class as a whole is moving, 
thinking, and acting in this particular moment. What segments of the class 
are in motion and what segments are not? What segments of the class are 
leading the protests and why? What can white radicals do to materially 
support the growth and development of new independent organization 
and leadership? 

The troubling and contradictory internal dynamics outlined in this piece 
need to be debated and resolved in order for us to collectively determine 
which way we are headed. As anti-police protests move into their third 
week the racist policing of Black bodies and expressions of rage needs to 
be confronted quickly and forcefully. These dynamics threaten to 
reproduce the same logic that killed Mike Brown and Eric Garner while 
making it easier for the state to disrupt and contain the movement. While 
we agree for the need for thoughtful reflection on the use of certain tactics, 
the 'good/bad protestor' distinction must be destroyed. Finally, we need to 
act to prevent the centering of whiteness, color-blind ideology and an over- 
emphasis on police militarization. As a necessary first step, we suggest the 
opening of a broader political discussion space to hold the conversations 
that will provide us some road map to deeper cohesion, organization and 
effectiveness. 
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What We Need from White 
Allies in the Fight for Justice 

by Brittany Dawson 

"Some problems we share as women, some we do not. You [white women] fear 
your children will grow up to join the patriarchy' and testify against you, we 
fear our children will be dragged from a car and shot down in the street, and you 

will turn your backs on the reasons they are dying. " 

— Audre Lorde 

On December 3rd, a grand jury found "no reasonable cause" to indict 
NYPD officer Daniel Pantaleo for the July killing of Eric Garner. Adding 
more coal to my perpetual and internal blaze, I sat in my apartment, 
benumbed and embittered, warmed by the fire that swelled beneath my 
skin. I channeled my irrepressible revulsion for yet another unjust and 
disturbing incident by writing, a coping strategy I'm sure naysayers of 
"rioting" and "protesting" would be pleased to see (please note, I am being 
very facetious!). Tears remained tucked away in their respective ducts and 
my voice failed to quiver. Silence. Pain. Grief. 

While the African American community and others troubled by another 
unlawful death continue mourning the loss of Eric Garner and Mike 
Brown, White social justice allies took off their privilege goggles and 
joined the conversation with hopes of shedding light on the disposability of 
Black lives. Aside from popular hashtags #BlackLivesMatter and 
#JusticeForEricGarner, allies pledged their allegiance to standing in 
solidarity" with Black lives and coined a new hashtag to prove it. 
#CrimingWhileWhite proliferated social media following the grand jury's 
decision to forego indictment, painting a scathing portrait of institutional 
padding that handicaps minorities but protects Whites. White social justice 
advocates and those conscious of their White privilege* gathered around 
the twitter campfire to tell spooky tales of how these systemic freedoms 
prevent situations similar to Garner and Brown from rarely occurring. 

#crimingwhilewhite caught with a 1/2 oz, cop asked for id/name, i said 
no, he said be more careful and he had more important things to do 



- ¥ (@drakehaley_) December 4, 2014 
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Twitter user @PeaceAndCheese summed up the results of this hashtag 
succinctly... 

One implication of these tweets is that by speaking openly about White 
privilege', we can underline similar injustices and locate ways to stop it. 
But aren't we merely pointing to the obvious? Black America is routinely 
aware of these institutional failures and I'm genuinely unsure how this 
helps dismantle the white supremacist' capitalist patriarchy". After all, the 
notion of "checking privilege" purports an idealistic notion that solely 
speaking or realizing White privilege' is enough to end all oppression, 
when in fact, it's just one of many steps to seeking justice. 

Even when I logged on Facebook to locate other "allies", I saw clumsy 
status essays that valued Eric Garner's death for its significance as opposed 
to Mike Brown's. And "tips" on how to protest peacefully flooded my 
timeline, a haunting reminder of how some allies use their privilege to give 
minorities a manual on how to react. 

Today, it seems as though we are becoming increasingly divided along 
"race lines." So do we need white allies in the fight for justice? Some would 
argue yes! To rebuild our communities, we must ask those who benefit 
from White privilege' to initiate critical reflections on the realities of their 
privilege and how they can create space for minority' and marginalized" 
groups. 

However, based on reactions to Eric Garner's death, it is obvious that we 
still need a shift in attitudes on what it means to be an ally. What is 
markedly the most caustic problem of having privileged allies in the fight 
for justice is how some adopt the term "ally" with hopes of benefiting from 
or getting rewarded for the value it carries. 

As Mia McKenzie poignantly writes: "White people who claim to be anti- 
racist, non-disabled folks who claim to be invested in challenging ableist' 
norms, cis queers" who claim to understand the importance of trans' 
visibility. People claim "ally" for themselves regularly and with ease. But 
the truth is that being an ally takes more work than most of us imagine. In 
fact, it takes constant vigilance. And there are many ways we fail at it every 
day. Frankly, some of us are just totally doing it wrong." When the term 
ally becomes a way for privileged folk to determine how we grieve, when 
we should take action, what is considered worthy of national attention, 
and who is given agency, allies transform back into disempowering forces. 
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White allies become problematic when they assume the role of gatekeeper, 
controlling how the public perceives the action of making social change 
and the groups impacted by these inequities. Historically Black voices have 
been criminalized to the extent where speaking out against social 
inequalities was punishable by death. Black folks needed White allies to 
speak with them. But it's 2014 and this paternalistic model of social justice 
is no longer needed. Notwithstanding allies' ability to assist towards 
change, we all yearn for a day when we carry our own agency and are able 
to vocalize our struggles without needing "help". 

When the term ally becomes a performance, this is where the danger seeps 
in. As stated in an article featured in the National Association of Student 
Personnel Administrators Journal of 2006, "Some who genuinely aspire to 
act as social justice allies are harmful, ultimately, despite their best 
intentions, perpetuating the system of oppression they seek to change. 
Different underlying motivations of those who aspire to be allies can lead 
to differences in effectiveness, consistency, outcome, and sustainability." 
This explains what Mia Mckenzie refers to as "allies" who boast about 
fighting in the trenches for social justice in search for a pat on the back, a 
cookie, a trophy that says, "Wow, thanks for doing what you're supposed to 
do!" 

In fact, the inability to give ample space and voice to the groups and 
communities they claim to support showcases their unwillingness to 
relinquish their seat to make room at the table for other lived experiences. 
We're all fighting for space, nudging and stomping on the toes of others 
who refuse to make room for others. I've witnessed self-professed social 
justice advocates cry foul play on the ruling against Darren Wilson yet 
devalue the significance of trans* pioneers like Dr. Kortney Ziegler, Janet 
Mock, and Laverne Cox, saying things like "Well. . .that's not the same as 
being enslaved or whipped or hosed down by police." 

We can't discredit the allies who risked their lives to bring issues of 
injustice to the table. But these real allies listen, stay informed, and allow 
space for those who are actually being silenced, subjugated, and 
disenfranchised". 
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In Defense of the Ferguson Riots 

The protesters in Ferguson aren't irrational or apolitical. They 
are calling attention to their basic, unmet needs. 

By Robert Stephens II 

[Published days after Michael Brown's killing, this piece is again relevant 
given the grand jury decision.] 

Over the weekend, police in Ferguson, Missouri murdered Michael Brown, 
a black teenager. While details are still trickling in, it's clear that during a 
confrontation with a squad car a block away from his grandmother's 
house, an officer shot and killed the unarmed teen in the middle of the 
street. Witnesses say Brown was running away from the policeman and 
had his hands in the air just before the officer shot him. 

Ferguson is a city with a large concentration of poor blacks under the 
control of overwhelmingly white institutions. The killing immediately 
struck a nerve. Rallies and protests erupted as people took to the streets — 
eventually culminating in a riot. Crowds went from holding candle light 
vigils at the site of Brown's death to burning down a number of businesses 
and lighting molotov cocktails during confrontations with police. How did 
we get here? 

Far from a mindless, violent mob, the people of Ferguson were engaged in 
concerted political consciousness-raising leading up to the insurrection*. A 
video taken at the scene shows a number of political agitators talking with 
the crowd, converting momentary outrage into political unity. One speaker 
in particular, a young black male, offers a cogent political analysis that 
frames the injustice of police brutality as a byproduct of the community's 
economic dislocation. 

"We keep giving these crackers our money, staying in they complexes, and we 
can't get no justice. No respect. They ready to put you out [if you] miss a bill 
. . . Tou got to be fed up. " 

Riots, like other forms of political action, can build solidarity*. They can 
create strong feelings of common identity. The outrage in Ferguson quickly 
attracted marginalized' people throughout the region. Rather than 
evidence of illegitimacy, the presence of these "outsiders" reflected the 
magnetic power of the political moment. 
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From the outset, the anti-police police rallies that preceded the riots had a 
clear "us versus them" dynamic. At one point during the rally, the woman 
holding the camera says, "Where the thugs at? Where the street tribes 
when we need y'all?" and the crowd then begins to call on various street 
gangs to abandon "black-on-black" violence and unite in struggle against 
oppression. The community was unified and ready to take action. The 
police were the problem, and they 
had to be stopped. 

The crowd was not irrational and 
apolitical. They were attempting 
to use this opportunity to address 
their broader political needs. 
They knew that intra-racial 
violence within the community 
was also an issue, and that in most 
cases the perpetrators of violence 
are the communities' own 
children, cousins, friends, and neighbors. Though many claim that black 
people don't care about violence within our communities, the crowd's calls 
for gang unity demonstrate that anti-police uprisings provide unique 
opportunities to unite people in ways that seek to resolve long-term issues 
like gang violence. 

Following the insurrection', participants continued to discuss the uprising 
in political terms. DeAndre Smith, who was present at the burned down 
QuikTrip, told the local news, "I believe that they're too much worried 
about what's going on to their stores and their commerce and everything. 
They're not worried about the murder." A second man added, "I just think 
what happened was necessary, to show the police that they don't run 
everything." Smith then concludes, "I don't think they did enough." 

In a second interview, this time with Kim Bell of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Smith expanded on his belief in the riot as a viable political strategy. 

"This is exactly what's supposed to happen when an injustice is happening in 
your community ...I was out here with the community, that's all I can say ... 
I don't think it's over, honestly. I think they just got a case of what fighting back 
means, in St. Louis, the last state to abolish slavery. Do they think they still 
have power over certain things? I believe so. 
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This is how they receive money: businesses and taxes, police stopping people and 
giving them tickets, taking them to court, locking them up — this is how they 
make money in St. Louis. Everything is all about money in St. Louis. So when 
you stop their flow of income they have things organized in a certain way . . . 
'we're gonna eat, you're gonna starve, ' gentriflcation' — put you in a certain 
neighborhood by yourself and see if you can starve . . . It's not going to happen, 
not in St. Louis. " 

Smith identifies what so many self-styled anti-racists and leftists fail to 
understand — that racism is not an issue of moral character. He 
recognizes that the broader economic order facilitates and benefits from 
racial subjugation, and so he's looking for ways to intervene and disrupt 
that process. Not only is this a more substantive analysis than what is often 
offered on the Left, but acting on this analysis is the only way to eradicate 
entrenched racial hierarchy'. 

Typically, when events like the Ferguson rebellion occur, well-meaning 
people rush to condemn the participants. At a minimum, they dismiss 
rioting as unproductive and opportunistic — a few bad apples spoiling the 
bunch. This is precisely the attitude that Deandre Smith was criticizing in 
his first interview. Most detractors, some of whom are black themselves, 
seek to police these communities with "respectability politics" — a call for 
subjugated people to present themselves in ways that are acceptable to the 
dominant class in an effort to make political gains. 

As the political scientist Frederick Harris wrote in an article this year: 

"What started as a philosophy promulgated by black elites to 'uplift the race' by 
correcting the 'bad' traits of the black poor has now evolved into one of the 
hallmarks of black politics in the age of Obama, a governing philosophy that 
centers on managing the behavior of black people left behind in a society touted 
as being full of opportunity. 

But the politics of respectability has been portrayed as an emancipatory strategy 
to the neglect of discussions about structural forces that hinder the mobility of 
the black poor and working class. " 

Whereas riots are often galvanizing community events with the potential to 
unleash concerted political energy in dynamic and unpredictable 
directions, the stale politics of respectability only leads to further 
marginalization' and dislocation. Now, it's possible to disagree with the 
utility of insurrection*. But these communities' responses to subjugation 
must be discussed in political terms and not simply dismissed out of hand. 
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We live in a context of white supremacy' and neoliberal capitalism", where 
race-neutral policies are being used to maintain class exploitation and 
racial hierarchy*, and any overt attempts to address racism are being 
dismantled or disregarded. These policies only intensify the economic 
dislocation and poverty experienced by those at the margins. 

What both the local news interviewees and the crowd at the scene of 
Brown's death seemed to understand was that they needed to disrupt the 
interplay between racial subjugation and capitalism*. They felt that a 
march or some other acceptable form of benign indignation" would not 
address their political needs — and they weren't wrong. 

Many of us rush to condemn these types of disruptions because we're 
actually content with neoliberalism's" post-racial illusion. At the burned 
down QuikTrip, someone left a sign addressed to their "corporate 
neighbor," in the hopes that the business would return: "Dear Corporate 
Neighbor, I am sorry this act of robbery & violence has happened. Please 
return soon. I stop in 2-3 time[s] per week." 

On the surface, addressing the effects of rioting is an important political 
issue. By framing themselves as a customer in need of their "corporate 
neighbor," it's possible that this person is acting not out of concern for the 
working people that lost their jobs — their actual neighbors — but from 
the fear that their shopping routine will be disturbed. Like Deandre Smith 
observed, we identify more strongly with broken windows than broken 
people. 

From the Boston Tea Party to Shays' Rebellion, riots made America, for 
better or worse. In the past, white rioters have had access to institutional 
power, which allowed some of their grievances to be legitimized and 
politically resolved, at least to extent possible in a capitalist* society. The 
key for the Ferguson uprising, as with any unsustainable political moment, 
is to transition outrage and disruption into constructive political 
organization. Easier said than done — but it's a better reaction than 
dismissing the riots and only making it more difficult for the people to 
accomplish this herculean task. 

Malcolm X reminds us that media is a key instrument of subjugation 
because it determines which acts are respectable and which are extreme 
and thus illegitimate. Instead of following that familiar script, let's push 
back against narratives about rioters being devoid of politics. Let's find 
ways to honestly observe and discuss their political needs, rather than 
simply criticizing the nature of their response to social violence. 
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It should have come as no surprise yesterday when the grand 
jury in St. Louis refused to indict Darren Wilson, the police 
officer who murdered Michael Brown last August in Ferguson, 
Missouri. Various politicians and media outlets had labored to prepare 
the public for this for months in advance. They knew what earnest liberals 
and community leaders have yet to acknowledge: that it is only possible to 
preserve the prevailing social order by giving police officers carte blanche 
to kill Black people at will. Otherwise, it would be impossible to maintain 
the racial and economic inequalities that are fundamental to this society. In 
defiance of widespread outrage, even at the cost of looting and arson, the 
legal system will always protect officers from the consequences of their 
actions — for without them, it could not exist. 

The verdict of the grand jury is not a failure of the justice system, but a 
lesson in what it is there to do in the first place. Likewise, the unrest 
radiating from Ferguson is not a tragic failure to channel protest into 
productive venues, but an indication of the form all future social 
movements will have to take to stand any chance of addressing the 
problems that give rise to them. 

A profit-driven economy creates ever-widening gulfs between the rich and 
the poor. Ever since slavery, this situation has been stabilized by the 
invention of white privilege' — a bribe to discourage poor white people 
from establishing common interests with poor people of color. But the 
more imbalances there are in a society — racial, economic, and otherwise 
— the more force it takes to impose them. 

This explains the militarization of the police. It's not just a way to sustain 
the profitability of the military-industrial complex* beyond the end of the 
Cold War. Just as it has been necessary to deploy troops around the world 
to secure the raw materials that keep the economy afloat, it is becoming 
necessary to deploy troops in the US to preserve the unequal distribution 
of resources at home. Just as the austerity measures pioneered by the IMF 
in Africa, Asia, and South America are appearing in the wealthiest nations 
of the first world, the techniques of threat management and counter- 
insurgency that were debuted against Palestinians, Afghanis, and Iraqis are 
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now being turned against the populations of the countries that invaded 
them. Private military contractors who operated in Pakistan are now 
working in Ferguson, alongside tanks that rolled through Baghdad. For the 
time being, this is limited to the poorest, blackest neighborhoods; but what 
seems exceptional in Ferguson today will be commonplace around the 
country tomorrow. 

This also explains why struggles 
against the police have taken 
center stage in the popular 
imagination over the past decade. 
The police are the front line of 
capitalism' and racism in every 
fight. You might never see the 
CEO who profits on fracking your 
water supply, but you'll see the 
police who break up your protest 
against him. You might not meet 
the bank director or landlord who forces you out, but you will see the 
sheriff who comes to repossess your home or evict you. As a black person, 
you might never enter the gated communities of the ones who benefit most 
from white privilege', but you will encounter the overtly racist officers who 
profile, bully, and arrest you. 

The civil rights struggles of two generations ago have become struggles 
against the police: today, a black man can become president, but he's still 
exponentially more likely to be murdered by an officer of the law. The 
workers' struggles of a generation ago have become struggles against the 
police: in place of steady employment, a population rendered expendable 
by globalization and automation can only be integrated into the 
functioning of the economy at gunpoint. What bosses once were to 
workers, police are to the precarious and unemployed. 

In view of all this, it is not surprising that police violence has been the 
catalyst for most of the major movements, uprisings, and revolutions of 
the past several years: 

► The riots that shook Greece in December 2008, ushering in an 
era of worldwide anti-austerity resistance, were sparked by the 
police murder of 15-year-old Alexandras Grigoropoulos. 

► In Oakland, the riots in response to the police murder of Oscar 
Grant at the opening of 2009 set the stage for the Bay Area to 
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host the high-water mark of Occupy and several other 
movements. 

► The day of protest that sparked the Egyptian revolution of 
201 1 was scheduled for National Police Day, January 25, by the 
Facebook page We Are All Khaled Said, which memorialized 
another young man killed by police. 

► Occupy Wall Street didn't gain traction until footage of police 
attacks circulated in late September 201 1 . 

► The police eviction of Occupy Oakland, in which officers 
fractured the skull of Iraq War veteran Scott Olsen, brought 
the Occupy movement to its peak, provoking the blockade of 
the Port of Oakland. 

► In 2013, the fare hike protests in Brazil and the Gezi Resistance 
in Turkey both metastasized from small single-issue protests to 
massive uprisings as a result of clumsy police repression*. 

► The same thing happened in Eastern Europe, setting off the 
Ukrainian revolution at the end of 2013 and sparking the 
Bosnian uprising of February 2014. 

► Other cities around the US have witnessed a series of 
intensifying rebellions against police murders, peaking with the 
revolt in Ferguson following the murder of Michael Brown. 

It isn't just that the police are called in to repress every movement as soon 
as it poses any threat to the prevailing distribution of power (although that 
remains as true as ever). Rather, repression itself has been producing the 
flash-points of revolt. 

The police cannot rule by brute force alone. They can't be everywhere at 
once — and they are drawn from the same social body they repress, so their 
conflicts with that body cannot be concluded by purely military means. 
Even more than force, they need public legitimacy and the appearance of 
invincibility Wherever it's hard for them to count on one of these, they're 
careful to exaggerate the other. When they lose both, as they have in all of 
the previously described movements, a window of possibility opens — a 
Tahrir or Taksim Square, an Occupy encampment or building occupation, 
the occupied QT in Ferguson last August — in which it becomes possible to 
imagine a world without the boundaries and power imbalances they 
enforce. This window remains open until the police are able to reestablish 
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their facade of invulnerability and either delegitimize the kind of force it 
takes to confront them, or else re -legitimize policing itself. 

Such re -legitimization can take many forms. In Occupy, it took the form of 
rhetoric about the police being part of the 99% (which could just as easily 
have been said of the Ku Klux Klan). In Egypt, people overthrew several 
governments in a row only to see the police and military resume the same 
function again and again, each time re -legitimized by the regime change; it 
turned out the problem was the infrastructure of policing itself, not a 
particular administration. In the Ukrainian revolution, when the police 
were successfully defeated, the same self-defense forces that had just routed 
them took over their role, performing it identically. Calls for "community 
self-policing" may sound innocuous, but we should recall the white 
vigilante groups that roamed New Orleans after Hurricane Katrina. 
Policing, in practically every form we can imagine it, is bound to 
perpetuate racism and inequality. It would be better to talk about how to 
do away with the factors that give rise to our supposed need for policing in 
the first place. 

In protests against the killing of Michael Brown, re -legitimizing the police 
has taken the form of demands for police accountability, for citizens' 
review boards, for police to wear cameras — as if more surveillance could 
possibly be a good thing for those too poor to survive within the law in the 
first place. It is naive to present demands to authorities that regard the 
police as essential and see us as expendable. This can only reinforce their 
legitimacy and our passivity, fostering a class of go-betweens who build up 
personal power in return for defusing opposition. We should be grateful to 
the demonstrators in Ferguson who refused to be passive, rejecting 
representation and false dialogue at great personal risk, refusing to water 
down their rage. 

For the only possible way out of this mess is to develop the ability to 
wield power on our own terms, horizontally and autonomously', 
stripping the police of legitimacy and shattering the illusion that they are 
invincible. This has been the common thread between practically all the 
significant movements of the past several years. If we learn how to do this, 
we can set our own agenda, discouraging the authorities from taking the 
lives of young people like Michael Brown and opening up a space in which 
they cannot enforce the structural inequalities of a racist society. Until we 
do, we can be sure that the police will go on killing — and no prosecutor or 
grand jury will stop them. 
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why break windows? 



From the initial revolt in Ferguson last August to the demonstrations in 
Oakland and Berkeley last week, property destruction has been central to a 
new wave of struggle against police violence. But what does vandalizing 
businesses have to do with protesting police brutality? Why break 
windows? 

First, as countless others have argued, because property destruction is 
an effective tactic. From the Boston Tea Party to the demonstrations 
against the 1999 World Trade Organization summit in Seattle, properly 
destruction has been an essential part of many struggles. It can pressure or 
punish opponents by inflicting an economic cost. It can mobilize potential 
comrades by demonstrating that the ruling forces are not invincible. It can 
force issues that otherwise would be suppressed — we would certainly not 
be having a nationwide conversation about race, class, and policing were it 
not for the courageous actions of a few vandals in Ferguson. Finally, it 
conveys an uncompromising rejection of the prevailing order, opening 
space in which people may begin to imagine another. 

Properly destruction charges don't look good on a resume or in a 
campaign for city council, but perhaps this is a good thing. It means that 
political vandalism is usually a selfless act — and even when it isn't, it has to 
be its own reward. There is more reason to suspect paid nonprofit activists 
and aspiring politicians of ulterior motives than to question the 
motivations of vandals. This may explain why activists and politicians cast 
such aspersions on them. 

Shop windows represent segregation. They are invisible barriers. 
Like so much in this society, they simultaneously offer a view of "the good 
life" and block access to it. In a polarizing economy, shop windows taunt 
the poor with commodities they cannot afford, status and security they will 
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never attain. For millions upon millions, the healthy food, medicines, and 
other goods they need are the breadth of an entire social class away from 
them, a gulf they will not cross in a lifetime of hard work — a gulf 
represented by half an inch of plate glass. 

To smash a shop window is to contest all the boundaries that cut through 
this society: black and white, rich and poor, included and excluded. Most 
of us have become inured to all this segregation, taking such inequalities 
for granted as a fact of life. Breaking windows is a way to break this 
silence, to challenge the absurd notion that the social construct" of 
property rights is more important than the needs of the people around us. 

One reactionary argument goes that vandals are wrecking "their own 
neighborhoods," but this is a disingenuous way to speak about those whose 
names do not appear on any deeds. Indeed, when developers speak of 
"improving" these neighborhoods, they mean the de facto expulsion of the 
current population. The problem in Ferguson and everywhere like it is not 
that the economy has been interrupted; the problem is the routine 
functioning of the economy itself. In a profit-driven society, the more that 
poor people work and pay rent, the poorer they will end up relative to 
those who are profiting on their labor — that's where profit comes from. It 
is dishonest to blame the victim here, as if more submissiveness could 
produce a different result. In a pyramid scheme, somebody has to form the 
bottom tier, and ever since the colonization' of the so-called Americas that 
has always meant black and brown people. 

As others have pointed out, colonization', gentrification", mass 
incarceration, and police killings are all forms of displacement, of erasure. 
We have become accustomed to ceaseless, dramatic disruptions of the 
environments we live in — so long as it is capitalists' and police driving 
them, not poor people. This normalizes an alienated relation to the urban 
landscape, so whole neighborhoods can be leveled and replaced without 
anyone batting an eyelid. It normalizes a social system that itself has only 
been imposed on the earth over the past couple centuries, making the most 
unsustainable way of life ever practiced seem timeless and eternal. 
Vandalism demonstrates that both the current disposition of urban space 
and the social system that determines it are contingent and temporary — 
that it is possible, even with limited resources, to transform space according 
to a different logic. Gentrification' and vandalism are both forms of 
intervention in the urban landscape — the difference is that gentrification' 
is top-down, while vandalism is bottom-up. 
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It is not a coincidence that shop windows have been targeted in protests 
against police violence. Businesses, be they multinational or local, are the 
tax base that pays for police, and without police they would not be able to 
accumulate so much wealth at everyone else's expense. In this situation, 
addressing protests directly to the police is oblique, for the police answer to 
business owners and politicians, not to public opinion. It is much more 
direct to target their bosses, the capitalists' themselves. Cost them enough 
money in smashed windows, and maybe they'll think twice about what 
kind of policing they call for. 

"But some poor worker is going to have to clean that up," self-righteous 
liberals charge whenever they see a protester making free with the avenues 
of the wealthy. Anyone who has worked a blue-collar job knows that this is 
pure bunk. Replacing windows or scrubbing graffiti off a facade is no 
worse than any other kind of work one can get in that pay bracket — it's 
not as though the workers in question would be doing something pleasant 
and fulfilling otherwise. If anything, vandalism creates jobs, offering 
additional work opportunities to service industry employees and 
construction workers whose labor would not otherwise be required. This 
means you can't smash capitalism' one storefront at a time — but trying to 
might at least redistribute a little wealth downward. It is typically liberal for 
critics to present the poor as the victims of confrontational tactics, when in 
fact it is their own status and comfort they fear for. 

In the more paranoid version of this perspective, liberals who assume that 
everyone else must be as satisfied with the prevailing order as they are 
declare that only the police themselves, in disguise of course, would have 
smashed the windows they are tasked with protecting. Like other 
conspiracy theories, this attributes all agency to a single nefarious power, 
denying the existence and strategic sense of those who take action against 
it. 

All this is not to argue that window-smashing is itself enough to change the 
world. In the final analysis, sabotage and arson are the strategy of a 
retreating army — of those who know they will not hold a given terrain for 
long. A movement strong enough to retain the territory it seizes from the 
police wouldn't need to break or burn anything, only to transform it. On 
the other hand, as long as such inequalities persist, people are bound to 
lash out against them via property destruction as well as other tactics. 
Anyone who truly desires to see an end to properly destruction should 
hasten to bring about the end of property itself. Then, at last, the only 
reason to break windows would be thrill seeking. 
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Glossary 

Many of the words defined in this glossary carry much more meaning than can 
be described in a simple definition. Others carry alternative meanings depending 
on how the words are used. We tried our best to find definitions that reflect the 
way that we believe the authors wished to use the words. These definitions are 
constantly evolving, and many would benefit from a longer discussion in order to 
reflect their complexity. Finding strongly worded yet brief definitions of huge 
concepts is a far more difficult task than we had anticipated, so we invite any 
thoughts or criticisms that we could incorporate into future editions. 

Ableism: Discrimination against someone on the basis of their differing physical, 
mental, or psychological status or ability. 

Autonomous: Acting independently or having the freedom to do so. 

Capitalism: The socio-economic system where social relations are based on private 
ownership and commodity exchange. This system defines the natural world, including 
humans, simply as a body of resources to be exploited and reshaped to serve the purposes 
and interests of power. As such, it entails colonization and exploitation of all life forms, 
land, and the natural environment. Capitalism results in competition for resources, 
accumulation by dispossession, class structures, involuntary relations, and a coercive 
hierarchy". Adherents of capitalism trust a god-like "invisible hand of the market" over 
human guidance of economies. (Unsettling Ourselves: Reflections and Resources for 
Deconstructing Colonial Mentality — a sourcebook compiled by Unsettling Minnesota) 

Cis man: Someone who was labeled a male at birth who self-identifies as a man. 

Colonization: The practice of invading other lands and territories for the purpose of 
settlement and/or resource exploitation. Colonization exists in four stages: 
reconnaissance, invasion, occupation, and assimilation. It is comprised of two primary 
aspects — physical and mental. Colonization also includes the physical occupation of land 
and the domination of indigenous peoples through military conflicts, genocide, and 
relocation. Religious, cultural, social, and economic assimilation follows. (Unsettling 
Ourselves: Reflections and Resources for Deconstructing Colonial Mentality - a 
sourcebook compiled by Unsettling Minnesota) 

Counterinsurgency: Military or political action taken against the activities of 
revolutionaries. 

Disenfranchised: Stripped of power and rights. 

Femme: A person who identifies as female and/or embodies characteristics and 
behaviors that the dominant society considers to be feminine. 

Gender non-conforming: Characteristics or behaviors that are outside the bounds of 
what the dominant society considers to be normal in regards to gender. For example, men 
expressing so-called feminine traits or women expressing so-called masculine traits are 
often considered gender non-conforming. 

Gentrification: When "urban renewal" of lower class neighborhoods with condos 
attracts higher incom tenants, driving up rents and driving out long time, lower income 
residents. It often begins with influxes of local artists looking for a cheap place to live, 
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giving the neighborhood a bohemian flair. This hip reputation attracts yuppies who want 
to live in such an atmosphere, driving out the lower income artists and lower income 
residents, often ethnic/racial minorities", changing the social character of the 
neighborhood. It also involves the "yuppification" of local businesses; shops catering to 
yuppie tastes like sushi restaurants, Starbucks, etc. come to replace local businesses 
displaced by higher rents. 

Hetero-patriarchy: A political-social system of dominance and oppression based on 
sex, gender, and/ or sexual orientation. This system discriminates against anyone who isn't 
a straight male. 

Hierarchy: A system or organization in which people or groups are ranked one above 
the other according to status or authority. 

Imperialism: A policy of extending a country's power and influence through 
colonization", use of military force, economic domination, and many other forceful and 
violent tactics. 

Indignation: Anger or annoyance provoked by what is perceived as unfair treatment. 

Insurrection: An uprising that employs the use physical force against an authority or 
government. 

Intersectionality: The interconnected nature of social categorizations such as race, 
class, and gender as they apply to a given individual or group, regarded as creating 
overlapping and interdependent systems of discrimination or disadvantage. "Our social 
locations in terms of race, class, gender, sexuality, nation of origin, ability, age, etc. are not 
easily parsed out one from the other. To speak of a universal experience as a "woman", 
for example, is problematic because "womanhood" is experienced quite differently based 
on race, class, sexuality — any number of factors. [. . .] Proponents of intersectionality, 
then, argue that all struggles against domination are necessary components for the 
creation of a truly free society." (Deric Shannon and J. Rogue, Refusing to Wait: Anarchism 
and Intersectionality) 

LGBTQ; An acronym for Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Transgender, Queer. 

Marginalize: To relegate to an unimportant or powerless position within a society or 
group. 

Military-Industrial Complex: The relationship between the government, the military, 
and the businesses that make things for the military. For example, the businesses can give 
money to politicians in elections. Then, politicians give more money to the military, and 
expand military operations (i.e. go to war). Then, the military buys things from the 
businesses. Each group gains something, so a cycle of corruption is built, concealed, and 
defended. 

Minority: A category that is differentiated and defined by the social majority, that is, 
those who hold the majority of positions of social power in a society. The differentiation 
can be based on one or more observable human characteristics, including, for example, 
ethnicity, race, gender, wealth, health or sexual orientation. Usage of the term is applied 
to various situations and civilizations within history, despite its popular mis-association 
with a numerical, statistical minority. In the social sciences, the term "minority" is used to 
refer to categories of persons who hold few positions of social power. 

Misogyny: The hatred, dislike, distrust and oppression of women and girls. 
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Neoliberal Capitalism / Neoliberalism: An economic philosophy and practice that 
promotes extensive economic de-regulation, "free trade", and reductions in government 
spending in order to increase the role of the private sector in the economy. In a basic 
sense it seeks to break down any barriers to corporate profit, and secure a flow of wealth 
from poor regions to the rich regions. It is increasingly the economic policy practiced by 
the United States, and many other powerful nation-states. Most pro-corporate sources 
regard neoliberalism as a set of policies that increases the standard of living for all. 
However, the reality of regions that have experienced neo-liberalization is quite the 
opposite; the poor become poorer and the wealthy become wealthier. Often times 
neoliberal trade policies make national borders easier for goods and money to cross, but 
more difficult for people (especially poor people) to cross. 

Patriarchy: A political-social system that insists that males are inherently dominating, 
superior to everything and everyone deemed weak, especially females, and endowed with 
the right to dominate and rule over the weak and to maintain that dominance through 
various forms of psychological terrorism and violence. (Understanding Patriarchy by bell 
hooks) 

Queer: A self-applied term for those who do not identify as straight and/or do not 
express their gender according to societal norms. The self-applied term should not be 
confused with the derogatory homophobic use of the word queer. 

Trans: A person who identifies and/ or expresses their gender differently than the 
identity assigned to them at birth by others. This is the most basic definition of the word 
trans, and the meaning can vary greatly depending on the individual who uses it to 
describe their identity. 

Repression: The act of subduing someone or something by force. 

Settler Colonialism: For Indigenous Peoples U.S. colonialism" meant the invasion [by 
white European setders] and subsequent large-scale theft of our lands and continuing 
domination over the meager lands we retained. It meant the systematic interference in 
Indigenous ways of being and assaults on all aspects of Indigenous life including our 
physical bodies, our means of sustenance, our spirituality, our languages, our gender 
relations, and our kinship, economic, and educational systems as well as both natural and 
human laws. (Unsetding Ourselves: Colonialism on the Ground by Waziyatawin) 

Social Construct: Something that does not have a basis in the natural world but is an 
artificial distinction created by humans. 

Solidarity: Unity or agreement of action, esp. among individuals with a common 
interest; mutual support within a group: factory workers voiced solidarity with the striking 
students. 

White Privilege: A set of unearned advantages, benefits, and freedoms afforded to 
people given the identity of "White" by the dominant society. This translates into power 
over people of color. Most white people are not even aware of these privileges, as they are 
taught to feel uncritically entided to them. White privilege is also often accompanied by a 
refusal to acknowledge its existence, while simultaneously refusing to acknowledge that 
people of color are systematically oppressed. 

White Supremacy: A historically based, institutionally driven system of exploitation 
and oppression of continents, nations, and peoples of color by white peoples and nations 
of the European continent for the purpose of maintaining and defending a system of 
wealth, power, and privilege. (From "Challenging White Supremacy" workshop organized 
by Sharon Martinas in San Francisco). 
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Further Reading: 

For further exploration into some of the topics discussed within check out 
some of these resources. 



Websites/News Media: 

Black Lives Matter blacklivesmatter.com 

Ferguson Response fergusonresponse.tumblr.com 

Ferguson and Further fergusonandfurther.noblogs.org 

Black Girl Dangerous blackgirldangerous.org 

Black Autonomy Federation blackautonomyfederation.blogspot.com 

This Bridge Called Our Health .... thisbridgecalledourhealth.blogspot.com 

Color Lines colorlines.com 

SubMedia submedia.tv 

DemocracyNow! democracynow.org 

Intercontinental Cry. intercontinentalcry.org 

The New Inquiry. thenewinquiry.com 

Jacobin Magazine .jacobin.com 

Books: 

Women, Race, and Class Angela Davis 

The New Jim Crow Michelle Alexander 

Anarchism and the Black Revolution Lorenzo Kom'boa Ervin 

Pacifism as Pathology Ward Churchill 

How Nonviolence Protects the State Peter Gelderloos 

A People's History of the United States Howard Zinn 

Settlers: The Mythology of the White Proletariat J. Sakai 

Essays/ zines: 

Ferguson: Mike Brown & the 21st Century Race Riots Anonymous 

Not Your Mom's Trans 101 Asher 

Accomplices Not Allies Indigenous Action Media 

Abolish Whiteness Noel Ignatiev 

A huge collection of zines on many topics theanarchistlibrary.org 

A Grand Rapids based zine distributer sproutdistro.com 

Films: 

Black Power Mixtape youtu.be/FWb5HVAAQzO 

Eyes of the Rainbow eyesoftherainbow.com 
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"When the 'peace' you are continuously urged to return to looks like 
powerlessness, humiliation, poverty, boredom, and violence, it 
shouldn't be a surprise that so many would choose to fight. And to 
witness the ferocity with which some of us fight, it's almost as if we've 
been waiting for this moment our entire lives. " 

Anonymous Ferguson Rebel 



"[...Juntil this system is dismantled, until the status quo that deems us 
less valuable than others is no longer acceptable or profitable, we will 
struggle. We will fight. We will protest." 

- An Open Letter from Protestors 
On The Grand Jury Decision 



The young people of Ferguson continue to struggle with ferocity, not 
just to get justice for Mike Brown or to end police misconduct but to 
dismantle racism once and for all, to bring down the Empire, to 
ultimately end war. 

Robin D.G. Kelley in "Why We Won't Wait" 



"Shop windows represent segregation. For millions upon millions, the 
healthy food, medicines, and other goods they need are the breadth 
of an entire social class away from them, a gulf they will not cross in 
a lifetime of hard work— a gulf represented by half an inch of plate 
glass. To smash a shop window is to contest all the boundaries that 
cut through this society: black and white, rich and poor, included and 
excluded. " 

from "Why Break Windows?" 



